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selected, and in supplying summaries of 
the matter omitted. Especially where the 
editor substitutes a new chapter-division for 
that of the original edition should this fact be 
noted. As this obviously important informa- 
tion is carefully supplied for the extracts from 
Uber Dentschland, and in part for Der Rabbi 
von Bacharach, it is all the more surprising to 
find it absolutely omitted from the notes on 
Ideen, Italirn, and Die Harzreise. 

The new edition is a great improvement over 
the old as a sample of book-making, and 
indeed the whole new Macmillan series 
deserves the highest praise in that regard. It 
seems unfortunate, however, that the larger 
type of most of the other texts in this series 
was not used here ; this might have been done 
without adding unduly to the bulk of the book 
or to its cost. But the last word must be one 
of satisfaction that so thoroughly excellent an 
edition of Heine's prose is now available in 
this attractive form and at a remarkably low 
price. 

John Scholte Nollen. 
Iowa College. 



FRENCH LITER A TURE. 

Drame ancien et Dravie modeme, par £mile 
Faguet. Paris : Arniand Colin et C'«, 1898. 
274 pp. 
Up to the present time we have had no literary 
work by the followers of M. Bruneti&re in 
which the theory of evolution had been ap- 
plied. It had been generally adopted by the 
school of dogmatic or objective criticism, care- 
fully studied and criticised by them. M. Rene" 
Doumic has given to the public a number of 
volumes of literary essays and two works on 
the drama, but these are all philosophical anal- 
yses and discussions of authors and works of 
various literary tendencies and periods. This 
can be said of all the works of the younger 
generation of critics. M. Bruneticre's theory 
has been very strongly attacked, and these at- 
tacks have brought to light a number of weak 
and defective points, which were found in 
those of his works in which he applied his 
principles ; such as La Poesie Lyrique, Les 
Epoques du thi&tre and L' Evolution de la 
critique. Every new theory in literature and 



art, as well as in science, has a period of de- 
velopment in which many errors and defects 
are found, but these are gradually eliminated, 
thus bringing the principles of the theory to a 
state of perfection, in which it is generally 
adopted. M. Bruneticre's theory, first applied 
and exposed in 1S90, has passed through this 
same development and not until the appear- 
ance of his Manuel has tliis theory been ap- 
plied in all its breadth and extent. The de- 
fects have disappeared, the weaknesses have 
been covered, and now we have the theory in 
its fullest development. One of the most 
forceful and just objections to the theory, and 
one which opened vulnerable points in the 
works of M. Brunetiere, was that in the appli- 
cation of the theory of evolution he had left 
unnoticed the theory of the generation of one 
talent by the other, and of the filiation and 
evolution of methods through species. In the 
Manuel this objection is no longer valid, for in 
every epoch and every school we read how 
minor writers either perpetuate the methods of 
their predecessors and thus form schools and 
found traditions ; or they break away from 
them and oppose their methods and tradition, 
thus changing schools or species and trans- 
forming methods. These comparatively un- 
known writers in the application of the theory 
of evolution become important. In the Manuel 
the theory is applied in its broadest sense; in 
this the reader no longer has the principles 
pointed out to him as in the former works ; the 
author has gone a step farther and applied 
them in their broadest philosophical sense. M. 
Emile Faguet is the first of the followers who 
has attempted a practical application of this 
theory. Heretofore his works have been 
marked by an acute and keen sense of analysis, 
by a wonderful power of characterization of an 
epoch, school or individual, by an exception- 
ally clear and logical presentation of his sub- 
jects, which have been in the form of essays. 
In his study of the ancient and modern drama 
he branches out. He has faithfully studied 
and carefully considered every principle of the 
theory of evolution, its possibilities, effects and 
applicability to literature. The results he now 
applies to the history and nature of tragedy. 
He touches upon all points of the theory— the 
people, religion, nature, traits, environment, 
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age, etc. — ; by means of this he is able to ana- 
lyze and explain the three kinds of tragedy — 
Greek, English, French. This work is not 
only of interest to the student, but to every 
cultured reader. Every literary work that ap- 
plies this theory is by its very nature of great 
interest and value ; in it we can see principles 
applied and conclusions drawn, which throw 
light on all other studies, and which can be in 
turn applied by ourselves to our own particular 
field of observation ; for in it the history of 
particular literatures is subordinated to that of 
the general history of literature. The follow- 
ing synopsis can hardly do justice to the great 
value of M. Faguet's work. This book is like 
the Manuel, it must be read and carefully 
studied. 

What is dramatic emotion ? The theatre is 
nothing more than a playground where men 
assemble to see their fellow men suffer. 
Tragedy and comedy are both founded on this 
principle of suffering ; the difference lies sim- 
ply in the degree of intensity or importance of 
the results of passion. It is a constant painting 
of the misfortunes of humanity and these take 
different forms with different schools and 
epochs. Man, however, cannot endure too 
much suffering ; when the stage presents too 
much he begins to suffer himself. Now the 
drama must know how great a dose of suffer- 
ing it can present without affecting man. The 
second point in the drama is that it makes man 
reflect upon human suffering, and this reflec- 
tion brings out suffering in its full truth ; it also 
explains why man dislikes the drama that 
paints humanity as happy. Man enjoys seeing 
suffering and unhappiness presented because 
he himself takes an inexpressible pleasure in 
overcoming tlieni, which is a remnant of his 
old self, at a time when he himself had to win 
his place by hard struggles. He cares not to 
have the state of happiness described, but the 
means, the struggles, and hardships that had 
to be overcome to reach this happiness. 

What did French tragedy borrow from the 
Greek ? How does it differ from it and from 
that of other nations ? What are its character- 
istics? The wonderfully fruitful development 
of French drama is due to the nature of the 
people, which is highly delicate, sensitive and 
curious ; it loves pleasure in all forms, whence 



its love for the theatre and public assemblages, 
which is stronger than that of any other nation, 
except the Greek. 

Art is always the reflection of the social state 
and this grows gradually, has its periods of for- 
mation, maturity and decay ; art reflects these. 
The individual has but one maturity, a people 
can have many. A people is only transformed, 
it never dies, hence has various periods of 
childhood and maturity. The French people 
have passed through the feudal, monarchical, 
and are now in a new state. Each one of these 
has had its periods of childhood, maturity and 
decay, in politics, religion and art. The seven- 
teenth century is a development of the tradi- 
tions of the sixteenth, and of the new impulse 
from without, of the Renaissance. In order to 
trace the influence of Greece we must trace 
the foundation and spirit of the Middle Ages, 
and then observe what the Greek and Latin 
spirit of the Renaissance has added. Notice- 
able in the spirit of the Middle Ages is the ab- 
sence of enthusiasm and imagination ; it was 
practical and dogmatic, clear and concise, 
which carries along with it order and logic. 
This spirit of logic and clearness carries with 
it, in French, one of movement. The French 
reason not for the sake of reasoning, but to ar- 
rive at a truth or an application of truth ; they 
love le dhiouemeut, and direct all their efforts 
to it, whence this vivacity andallurein French 
literature. This is more literary than artistic, 
and more didactic than literary, showing little 
creative genius. To this the Middle Ages have 
added a spirit of enthusiasm and mysticism. 
From this results the tormented art of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Antiquity introduced its particular 
kind of sensibility and imagination. Its imag- 
ination is more sober and stronger, being sub- 
ordinated to the idea of beauty and holding it 
in a precise and luminous line. The elements 
of order, logic and clearness are found again 
and recognized by the French in the ancients, 
which were somewhat obscured by the Middle 
Ages. Thus was the French spirit formed, of 
which tragedy is the most striking representa- 
tion ; it was born at the same time with the 
classical spirit, it reached its culmination with 
it, and as it began its downward course, tragedy 
followed in its path. 
Art in its broadest sense has three principal 
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branches: forms, words, rhythms. Each one 
has its particular aim, but all have the common 
goal of beauty. There is no absolute separa- 
tion, only distinction, for each one penetrates 
the domain of the other to a larger or smaller 
degree. One supplies what the other lacks. 
The artist must not endeavor to make one 
branch supply what is in the realm of another, 
as is done in naturalistic literature when it 
busies itself with minute and monotonous de- 
tails to rival a painting. There are divisions 
and limitations of species, according to their 
means of execution ; these species of art are 
limited to certain universal conditions, as space 
and time. The plastic arts immobilize forms 
and suspend action. Literature's productions 
present living and changing pictures, but the 
traits are brought out one by one, and memory 
must reconstitute the image of the ensemble. 
Music produces movement or the sensation of 
the ideal movement, thus paints sentiments 
which are in turn movements of the soul, and 
these are nearest being outside of time and 
space. Music resorts to speech and dance, 
■which are its narration and painting. These 
three arts have three functions — those of see- 
ing, thinking and feeling. These often unite ; 
when we have a union of the arts of design, 
word and melody, we have the largest and 
broadest expression of human art, being the 
most complete painting of life; this is dramatic 
art. It is an art that proposes to paint human 
life; for its means it has living men taken from 
life, before other men assembled to see them. 
Thus it does not exclude any art, because life 
includes all. Dramatic art thus has the ad- 
vantage of being able to resort to any of the 
arts; whereas, these taken separately, do not 
have this liberty. A great difficulty arises now. 
How subordinate this complex system of arts 
to a principle in order to form a unity ? Which 
one of the arts must be the head ? The one 
which in itself comes nearest to fulfilling the 
mission of dramatic art, which is a painting of 
human life. Dramatic art, since it demands 
expression and speech above all, is a literary 
art, but can call upon all other arts as auxilia- 
ries to complete its painting of life. In Greece 
it has shown a harmonious union of all arts, 
such as is seen nowhere else. Dramatic art 
there is a union of the plastic, epic, rhythmic, 



musical and dramatic. Greek tragedy lacks 
action ; there is no intrigue well concocted and 
skilfully unraveled ; no rapid succession of 
scenes closely connected. It is a beautiful 
poem or epic episode, with a majestic and quiet 
allure, with only the form of a drama. It can- 
not be judged by the same rules as the French; 
it forms a beauty of its own. It contains im- 
mense narrations filled with incomparable pic- 
turesqueness of details. More importance is 
given to the complete painting of character 
than to continuity of action. It loves the beau- 
tiful for the beautiful, and this makes the drama 
often more of a grand scene or tragic picture 
than a real drama; it remains a grand piece of 
sculpture work. The Greeks had nocuriosity, 
hence their drama is so different from ours. The 
people knew what the end of the drama would 
be beforehand, and did not come to the theatre 
for the pleasure of curiosity ; this naturally led 
to the disregard of the unity of action, which 
is the very principle of the interest of curiosity. 
Greek drama is an epic episode put on the 
stage, made up of useless tales, digressions, a 
weak intrigue or none at all, a multiple action 
or none at all, the interest of curiosity nearly 
absent, with a considerable lyric portion, in 
songs partly describing human grief, passion, 
triumph, etc. There is an abundance of ma- 
jestic comparisons, in a lyric or elegiac strain, 
always dreamy and contemplative. It is a 
continuous mixing of lyric and dramatic poetry, 
in which action is only a means of binding to- 
gether the threads of the ode, elegy, etc. The 
aim is the musical expression of the senti- 
ments ; the interest is not centered in the issue 
of the struggle, but on the struggle itself. In 
the spoken part there is an intimate union and 
harmonious combination of the epic, lyric and 
dramatic arts; in the not-spoken part the 
rhythmic and plastic arts aid speech by sus- 
taining it by all the power of music, and encas- 
ing it in all the prestige of sculptural and ar- 
chitectural decoration. Thus Greek drama is 
a complete perfect type, 

In the development of the modern drama 
there was a period of uncertainty during which 
dramatic art was hesitating between the exact 
imitation of ancient models, and an irregular 
and free inspiration proper to itself. The 
Italians adopted the antique form; the Spanish 
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and English abandoning the musical, plastic 
and lyric branches, developed the dramatic and 
epic almost exclusively. Compared to the 
drama of episode of the Greeks, theirs is a 
poem with fewer forms, but with an extraordi- 
nary wealth of material and matter, showing a 
profound knowledge of the historical causes 
and effects of characters, manners, etc. In re- 
gard to characters the Greek drama takes a 
simple, clear character, and describes and 
paints it in a thousand ways with the resources 
of its manifold art. The English drama en- 
larges the material matter and amplifies the 
moral in painting a character, embracing it in 
all its breadth and complexity ; it paints a soul 
in all its diversity and all its depth. The 
Greek only deals with one sentiment or one 
movement, as an obstinate warrior in a state 
of resentment refusing to return to camp. The 
assassin comes, sees, and kills; we see nothing 
of his inner torments, etc. In the English we 
learn the temperament, habits, manner of 
thinking, etc. We learn how the assassin acts; 
his whole complex nature develops and un- 
folds itself before us. Long periods of history 
are put on the scene, and humanity itself is 
taken as a character. The people, represented 
by the chorus in the Greek drama, not a real 
actor nor an accessory, but a kind of half-ac- 
tive being, not affecting the action, takes an 
important part in the modern drama ; it repre- 
sents the spirit of a whole epoch. Thus the 
modern drama must reach a limit ; it extends 
its branches as far as nature allows, until it has 
reached a point where it places on the scene 
humanity in its entirety as a character. It ad- 
mits both the comic and the tragic. However, 
the unity of impression does not allow a drama 
to be half comic and half tragic ; the impres- 
sion it leaves must be either one or the other. 
They do not exclude each other, as in nature 
both elements are found. The English drama 
uses both almost constantly, while the Greek, 
only admitting one side of life, one moment of 
time, one simple action, one simple character, 
one simple impression, rarely uses both. The 
English drama in its effort to paint man, hu- 
manity, history, whole epochs of civilization, 
goes out in great conquests; it goes even farther 
than is plausible, thus weakening the interest, 
dispersing it and even changing the unity of 



impression. It discovers new regions and adds 
them to its domain, thus broadening and en- 
larging its empire. Thus, then, the English 
drama is no longer the harmonious synthesis 
of all forms of art, but the strong and profound 
expression of life. The drama gave a full sen- 
sation of an harmonious ensemble, a contem- 
plative joy, which is the pleasure of an artistic 
people ; now it gives an intense sensation of 
varied life, an impassioned joy, which is the 
pleasure of an observing and curious people. 
It has changed from the artistic to the phil- 
osophical. 

The French drama has gone one step further 
in almost altogether excluding the epic, plastic, 
lyric, and rhythmic, preserving the dramatic 
alone. The lyric was dropped gradually, be- 
ing absorbed in the monologue. The epic, 
which is an important accessory in the Greek 
and the very foundation of the English drama, 
is entirely absent. It imposes the three unities 
as absolute laws. Two traits in the French race 
account for the suppression of the epic and 
lyric ; it is by nature neither poetic nor lyric, 
whence its love for pieces de thidtre which 
come near being simple conversation ; second, 
its love for clearness. It desires to see clearly 
and quickly what is going on ; whence, its love 
for clear-cut species, subdivisions of genres so 
well marked in French literature, whose spirit 
is to seize the essence of things and to give it a 
succinct form. Therefore French tragedy has 
dropped the other branches and preserved the 
pure dramatic in its most simple, precise ex- 
pression, and easiest to seize well. This dra- 
matic branch it has developed into action or 
intrigue which is the logic of the drama— and 
logic is a quality of the French race. This in- 
trigue means to have a certain number of 
forces act and react upon one another, to com- 
bine the coups and conlre-coups, and to lead 
from causes to effects, always proportioned to 
their causes, the series always well-connected 
of premises and consequences, to a final con- 
sequence contained in the first facts, which is 
called the dinouement. This requires preci- 
sion, distinctness and vigor or esprit, and in this 
the French have become masters. No devel- 
opments that delay action, whose merit lies in 
beauty alone ; no painting of characters not 
necessary, whose merit lies in being profound. 
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Only that is brought out that leads to action. 
This is the narrowest dramatic conception in 
the world. The next point is le probleme 
which leads to pure logic ; it is a sort of syl- 
logism. Where the Greek finds occasion for 
artistic developments of all kinds, the English 
for moral and historical observation, the French 
only sees energy, force, action, machinery and 
wheelwork, whose lead he likes to follow. 
This intrigue serves to arouse an interest of 
curiosity which is a characteristic mark of the 
French nature and one the Greek hardly pos- 
sessed. If the intrigue is the main part of the 
drama and curiosity supports it, then the denoue- 
ment must remain unknown to the audience ; 
this is one of the most important requisites of 
French drama. Thus, then, the interest of curi- 
osity replaces all other dramatic means, and 
this naturally demands that the interest be not 
dispersed, hence unities are necessary. The in- 
terest of action is nothing more than the unity 
of curiosity. From this result two character- 
istics in French tragedy — rapidity and progres- 
sion. Every scene must serve to tie or untie 
the plot, each discourse must be a preparation 
or an obstacle. There must be continual new, 
strong elements to keep up the interest. But 
tills intrigue is not enough for the drama; after 
having abandoned all parts except the drama- 
tic and reduced that to mere intrigue, how 
could the French poet compensate for all this 
loss ? The greater part of French tragedies 
are too long in spite of their brevity, because 
they are built up on dramas that were rich only 
in accessories, and because they abandoned 
these accessories without substituting anything 
in their place except a more detailed intrigue. 
French nature, however, supplied the want. 
The trait already mentioned of practical philos- 
ophers and didactic moralists comes to the 
rescue. They made of the drama a moral 
lesson, a sustaining of a thesis. Thus the two 
principal characteristics of French nature, curi- 
osity and moral predication, are found in the 
drama in the scenic movement and moral pred- 
ication, in rapid intrigue and philosophical 
dissertation, whence come the characters of 
raisonneur and confidant who take the r61e of 
moralists. Two characteristics result from 
this — a tendency to moralize and a sententious 
and oratorical character. Maxims and dis- 



courses abound and these increase all the more 
as the rapidity of action increases. The prac- 
tical reasoning produces the didactic spirit and 
this in turn creates orators. Thus, then, French 
tragedy is built up on well-conducted intrigues, 
lofty moral lessons and well-made and eloquent 
discourses. The nature of the drama forbids 
any detailed psychological painting and de- 
velopment of characters. The characters must 
be described quickly and accurately, and to do 
this one single force or trait is taken up and 
carried out to the end. Such characters pro- 
duced by a purely logical and didactic moralist 
are abstract creations, not living and real; they 
are creations of reason, ideal, abstract, so dif- 
ferent from those of the English drama, which 
produces a rich and powerful ensemble of life, 
and not a suite of ideas that create and sustain 
each other. The characters of French drama 
are rather types than personages, truths and 
not realities ; ideas, not beings ; to create them 
it takes no effort of the imagination, but logic. 
In history, too, it seeks situations only; single 
events and not entire epochs ; a striking and 
illustrious deed for the final act, so to speak. 
But not all French tragedy has confined itself 
to this system. In some we find characters 
that live, with a rich and powerful life, chang- 
ing before the audience; epochs, peoples, a 
true historical state; for example, Polyeucte, 
Gnna, Britannicus, Horace, Athalie. In these 
even the action does not allow the poet much 
room for painting the characters in their mani- 
fold nature or the historical part ; people do 
not appear because the simplicity of the dra- 
matic construction does not allow many char- 
acters, and only when the spirit of an epoch is 
manifested in the enclosure of a palace can it 
be painted. These difficulties then nearly al- 
ways prevent French tragedy from being the 
work of a true moralist and historian ; but 
when once it does succeed it is really great. 

A practical illustration of these three systems 
is given by a comparison of the three dramas 
Antigone, Romeo and Juliet, and Le Cid. In 
this the three types of characters or lovers are 
compared, analyzed and results drawn—Anti- 
gone and H6mon, Juliet and Romeo, Chimene 
and Rodrigue. 

Hugo P. Thieme. 
University of Michigan. 
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